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ACCOUNT OF SUSANNA MORRIS. 


About the year 1731, SusANNA Morris, a 
minister of the gospel in the Society of Friends, 
embarked from Philadelphia for England, on a 
religious visit. In the same vessel was Joseph 
Taylor, returning home from a similar visit to 
Friends in America. Soon after getting out to 
sea, Susanna dreamed that the ship would be 
lost; but, she says in the journal kept by her 
for her children, “ At times I thought it had 
been as some other dreams; and yet I thought 
it safe to dwell low and humble before the Lord. 
I again dreamed the same, and yet was weak as 
to being fixed in a belief of the truth of it, until 
the Lord was pleased to favor me with his good- 
ness,—and in one of our meetings, (held in the 
ship) to make it known to me, that we should 
surely suffer shipwreck. And then for a season 
I was in trouble ; but, Oh! blessed forever be 
the name of our God, for I had soon a good 
answer returned into my bosom, that if we 
would be faithful, we should have our lives for a 
prey. I hinted something of my mind to the 
captain, who seemed somewhat startled ; and lest 
he should be too much discouraged, I had it 
given me to tell him, that I should see him safe 
on shore. I hinted a little of what was made 
known to me to Joseph Taylor; but it seemed 
like idle tales to him,—so I forbore mentioning 
it further; yet I was preserved so as not to 
stagger in my mind, or disregard the manifesta- 
tion made known to me, by Him that is true.”’ 
On what is called Christmas eve, the ship struck 
on the south-west coast of Ireland, about two 
miles from Dungannon. She was driven on her 
broadside, yet did not soon break; but the sea 
running high, broke over her, and several of thé 
crew were washed overboard and drowned. The 
captain, Susanna Morris, Joseph Taylor, and per- 
haps one more, scrambled up to the upper side 
of the ship and held fast by the shrouds,—the 
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sea frequently breaking over them. Joseph 
Taylor speaking of it afterward to a friend, said, 
Susanna never discovered the least impatience, 
in word or countenance, all the time; but he 
confessed, that once in a flutter or impatience, 
he said to this effect ; ““ We might as well have 
gone at first, for we shall be drowned.” Susanna - 
looked upon him, and said nothing; but he ob- 
served her looks were a sufficient rebuke for his 
impatience and distrust. After they had held a 
considerable time by the shrouds, this extraordi- 
nary woman had a sense given her, that they 
would not be safe on that side of the vessel much 
longer; and although it seemed very hazardous 
to move and fasten to the lower side of the ship, 
she urged them all to attempt it believing it would 
be the means of their preservation. She at 
length prevailed, and they moved in the best 


eee 


|manner they could to the lower side; and soon 
| after fixing themselves, there came a great swell 
| of the sea, and threw the ship quite flat on the 


other side ; so that if they had not moved they 
would most probably all have been drowned. 

A priest being informed that there were some 
persons alive and in great distress, came down 
to the beach, and charged the people not to hurt 
them, but use all means to save their lives; and 
through the assistance of a merciful Providence, 
they brought them safe to land, and treated them 
with great hospitality. And now, says Susanna 
Morris, in concluding her account of this wonder- 
ful preservation, ‘1 write not this relation be- 
cause I would have any to think the better of 
me; no, that is not what I aim at; but that the 
poor in spirit, or weak in their own eyes, if will- 
ing to serve the Lord, may take a little courage 
to trust in the Lord, and be truly willing to serve 
him in all that he may require of them.” 


“ About two months before the death of John 
Locke, he wrote a letter to his friend A. Collins 
and left this direction upon it, “ to be delivered 
to him after my decease.” It concludes with 
the following remarkable words, may you live 
long and happy, in the egoyment of health, 
freedom, content, and all those blessings which 
Providence has bestowed on you, and to which 
your virtues entitle you. You loved me living 
and will preserve my memory when I am dead ; 
all the use to be made of it is, that this life is a 
scene of vanity, which soon passes away, and 
affords us solid satisfaction, but in the conscious- 
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ness of doing well, and in the hopes of another After they had heard each other, Leonard Fell 
life. This is what I can say upon experience ; | said : The mighty power of the Great and Mighty 


and what you will find to be true, when you | God, hath joined these two together, and noth- 


come to make up the account. Adieu.” 


ROGER HAYDOCK. 


About the year 1667, Roger Haydock, a! 


learned and intelligent man, came to enter into 
society with those called Quakers, whose doctrine 
his eldest brother John Haydock, had received 
before him. But it so happened, that Roger 
coming once to his father’s house, was by his 
mother put on to discourse with his brother John, 
in hopes that thereby he might have been drawn 
off from the way of the Quakers. But John gave 
such weighty reasons for what he asserted to be 
truth, that he quickly put Roger to silence, which 
so displeased his mother who was inclined to the 
Presbyterian way, that she blamed him for not 
having held out longer against his brothor ; but 
he told her ; “‘ It is truth, I dare not say against 
it.” Being thus convinced, he also became a 
public professor of the doctrine of the Quakers, 
and in time a zealous preacher of it too. And 


he being a man of great parts, well read and full 
of matter, many times engaged in disputes with 
the priests, sometimes making use of his pen to 
that end ; for he was an unwearied laborer, and 
suffered the spoiling of his goods, and several | 
imprisonments; and though he was attended with 
bodily weaknesses, yet he did not use to spare | 


himself, but travelled much to visit the churches | 


in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Holland, &c. 
And he continued steadfast to the end of his 
days. 

The form of expression by Roger Haydock and 
Eleanor Lowe at their marriage. 

Roger first said: Friends, the guiding of the 
truth of God having compassed my spirit about, 
and the power of the mighty resting upon my 
soul, it is with me in the spirit of his Son to say 
amongst you, that in his holy presence, fear and 
divine counsel, God being present, and in the 
presence of you all, that as God appointeth for 
me to be an helpmeet, I do take this my friend 
Eleanor Lowe to wife. Whereof you are my 
witnesses, having hope in Christ, and faith in 
the power of God ; that according to the full pur- 
pose and result of my heart and mind, I shall 
be to her a loving, constant and faithful husband 
whilst we both live, and until one of us be dis- 
solved and be with the Lord! 

Then Eleanor Lowe said: In the holy fear, 
authority, power and dread of Almighty God, 
and in the presenc® of you all that are here 
gathered, who are witnesses this day, that I take 
this my friend Roger Haydock to be my hus- 
band, and have hope in life, through the assistance 
of the grace and spirit of God, to be to hima 
faithful, loving and true wife, as long as we both 
live, and till the day of dissolution separate us. 





ing short of the mighty power and great and 
mighty God could have brought this thing to 
pass. 

In the year 1696, Roger Haydock died of a 
fever, at his house in Penketh, in Lancashire, 
about the age of fifty-three years. His wife 
Eleanor, in her testimony conccrning him said : 
*« My spirit has been and is bowed under a deep 
sense of my great loss and exercise, in the re- 
moval of my dear husband, whom it hath pleased 
God in his wisdom to take away from me, who 
was comfort to my life, and joy to my days in 
this world, being given me of God, in great 
mercy and loving kindness ; and so he hath been 
enjoyed by me in thankfulness of heart, to the ® 
close of that time God had appointed; and now 
is taken from the world, with all its troubles and 
exercises, as also from all his labors and travels, 
which were great among the churches of Christ, 
which with me have no small loss in his removal. 
But what shall I say : wise and good is the Lord, 
who doth what he will in heaven and earth, and 
amongst his churches and his chosen. He can 
break and bind up, wound and heal, kill and 
make alive again, that the living may see his 
wonders, and magnify his power in all, through 
all, and over all, who is God eternal, blessed for- 
ever. Amen.” Then inher testimony she gives 
an account of his life, and how in her young 
years he had been to her a faithful instructor in 
godliness, and at length became her husband. 
After a description of his life, and his many 
travels in the ministry of the gospel, to edify and 
build up the churches, she saith also, that though 
his love to her was above all visibles, as the best 
of enjoyments he had in this world, yet she was 
not too dear to him to give up to serve the truth 
of God. “I was made,” saith she, “a blessing 
to him, more comfortable every day than another, 
he would often express it; and truly so was he 
to me every day, every way, and in every re- 
spect. No tongue nor pen can relate the full of 
that comfort and joy we had in God and one in 
another. Yet we find such has been the pleasure 
of God concerning them he hath loved, to try 
them in the most near and dear enjoyments, that 
it might be manifest he was loved above all; 
that no gifts might be preferred above the giver; 
but that he may be all in all, whois, and is to 
come, God blessed forever. And truly there 
hath been great care and watchfulness over one 
another, and over our own spirits, to see that our 
love, though great was bounded and kept within 
its compass, the truth being its original, the 
Alpha and Omega also. Although it hath been 
the pleasure of God to try me, in the removal of 
so great a blessing from me, sure it is, that 
I may be the more inward to him, and have his 
love always in my remembrance, who gives and 
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takes away, and in all bless his name. My soul 
travails that I may always follow his footsteps 
of self-denial in all things, that I may finish my 
course in this world to the glory of God as he 
did, and have my part in that mansion of glory 
with him eternal in the heavens ; though it may 
be my lotto stay fora time in this world of 
troubles, yet I have hope in immortality and 
eternal blessedness when time in this world shall 
be no more.” 

She then giving some further account of his 
life and ministry, mentions, that being gone from 
home, she was not present at his death ; but that 
they having taken leave of each other before, 
had parted in great love, with mutual breathings 
to God for one another’s welfare ; and she con- 
cludes with these words: “Though I saw not 
his going away, yet I have seenin what he went, 
that it was full of zeal and fervency in the love 
of God, and life of righteousness. So in pure 
submission to the will of God, I conclude this 
short but true relation of my worthy dear hus- 
band, whose name and memory is blessed, and 
will live, and be of a sweet savor in the hearts of 
the righteous through ages.” 


Advice and caution from the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends in Philadelphia, the twenty-third 
day of Ninth month, 1768. 

To our Friends and brethren, in religious profession 

with us. 

Dear Friends: A deep exercise and fervent 
concern being impressed upon our minds for the 
preservation and welfare of the members of our 
religious society, and especially of the youth 
under our care, we affectionately exhort and ad- 
vise all who make profession of being led and 
guided by the dictates of the divine principle 
of light and truth, to commemorate, with rev- 
erence and thankfulness, the manifold mercies 
and blessings which, by the bounty of the Lord 
our God, are continued to us, and by integrity, 
sobriety and circumspection of life and conver- 
sation, to manifest that we are sincerely desirous 
of walking answerable to so great favors 

We are engaged the more immediately to ex- 
cite these considerations at this time, from an 
apprehension that the minds of the unwatchful 
will be in danger of being captivated by the en- 
snaring diversion of the horse races and stagepluys, 
which are intended to be again exhibited in and 
near this city. We would carefully entreat and 
beseech you would seriously consider the danger 
and destructive tendency of countenancing or 
encouraging these profane amusements, by at- 
tending, or being spectators of them, as they 
evidently tend to introduce idleness, licentious- 
ness and intemperance, and are directly opposite 
to the precepts and example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the testimony and practice of his 
disciples and followers in every age. 

We therefore fervently desire that all Friends 


to whom the important care of the youth is en- 
trusted, would, by admonition and persuasion, 
endeavor to’ convince them of the hurtful con- 
sequences of being deluded by these ensnaring 
temptations, and where the labor fails of success, 
that they would discharge their duty faithfully 
by proper restraints. 

And dearly beloved youth, considering how 
many are drawn aside into vanity and folly, from 
the holy visitation of divine love, which you 
have at times been sensibly affected with, we 
entreat and beseech you to avoid their tempta- 
tions ; suffer the sincere and ardent desires of 
your elder brethren for your present and eternal 
welfare to have place in your mind. 

Let a due consideration of the uncertainty of 
the time allotted to you, excite you to devote it 
to the honor of God. Attend to the restraints 
of Divine Grace, and thus you will be preserved 
from the evils of the world, become serviceable 
in your several stations, and obtain true peace 
here, and a well grounded hope of everlasting 
happiness hereafter. 

Signed in, and on behalf of our said meeting, 
b 

r JOHN PEMBERTON, Clerk at this time. 


DROPS OF COMFORT. 


If we can exercise the confidence of that little 
child on the sea, who, while the ship was rocked 
with wild fury by the winds, said serenely, with 
a smile on his lips, but no tear in his eye, “ My 
father is at the helm!’ we shall never be dis- 
turbed by the clouds and storms which gather 
around us. Even the bitterest afflictions are re- 
cognised as blessings when we know they are 
from a Father’s hand. They are medicines neces- 
sary to our health. They are clouds to shelter 
us from the dangerous sun of prosperity, showers 
to refresh us in a summer’s noon. What isa 
picture without shades? Clouds enrich and adorn 
a landscape. Perpetual sunlight weather, and 
the freshness and fragrance of a dewy evening, 
are hailed with gladness after the “long sunny 
lapse of a summer’s day-light.”” Afflictions are 
sweet to the Christian even when the heart is 
almost bursting with grief, for he is assured that 
the pain is inflicted by a kind Father and for the 
profit of his child. In the darkest hour he hears 
the precious assertion—“ Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth,” and the entreaty, “ Let not your 
heart be troubled.” When we are in the depths 
of poverty, can we not remember him who feeds 
the ravens when they cry, atid clothes the lilies? 
and shall we doubt his willingness to minister to 
our necessities? When we are homeless we can 
hear a voice whispering, “ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for 
you.” 

If we are friendless, without an earthly friend, 
do we not read, “there is a friend that sticketh 
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closer than a brother?” “TI love them that love 
me?’ When we are assailed by enemies—when 
our characters are aspersed—our motives maligned 
—our conduct villified—our best efforts con- 
demned, may we not, in a Christian spirit, say : 
“ Shall not God avenge his own elect ?” 

“The heart knoweth its own bitterness,” and 
there are sorrows which must be endured with- | the land, provision was made for him by his heay- 
out sympathy, and in solitude; but is there a|enly Caretaker. At the brook Cherith, the ra- 
grief in which our Father will not sympathise? | vens fed him with bread and flesh morning and 
Is there asorrow which cannot be whispered in | evening, and he drank of the brook. When the 
His ear? ‘Is His ear heavy, that it cannot | waters failed here, he was directed to Zarephath, 
hear?” ‘Is His arm ever shortened, that He |a city in Zidon, to a widow who was then ina 
cannot save?” No. There is no sorrow that | great strait; her stock of provision was nearly 
He cannot cure, no wound that he cannot heal. | exhausted, and her soul in anguish, for she saw 

Let us then repair to our Heavenly Father in | not whence new supplies could be obtained. 
every dark, distressful hour, and remember that} When he came to the gate of the city he saw 
he said, “I will never leave thee nor forsake | her gathering sticks, and he called to her and 
thee.” And shall we not respond—‘“ whom | said, “Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in a 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none | vessel that I may drink.” As she was going, he 
upon earth I desire besides thee.””— Germantown | called to her and said, “bring me, I pray thee, a 
Telegraph. ® morsel of bread in thine hand.” Ah! here was 
‘the trial; she had not a cake, but an handful of 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. | meal in a barrel, and a little oil ina cruise. I 
ELIJAH AND ELISHA. | am now preparing to dress it for myself and son, 

Many incidents in the lives of these two emi-| she said, that we may eat it and die. He an- 
nent prophets go to show they were chosen ves- | swered her, ‘“ Fear not, do as thou hast said, but 
sels of the Most High, through whom his power , make a little cake and bring it to me first; for 
was magnified, and his name made glorious. | thus saith the Lord, the meal shall not waste, 
Their devotion to their calling is also very im- | nor the oil fail, until I send rain upon the earth.” 
pressive ; whatever danger they had to encounter, | She then divided her morsel with him, and found 
they held fast their integrity, nor could threats | it even as the prophet had said. 
change their purpose. Elijah’s faith in Goden-| Elijah’s measure of labor and suffering was 
abled him to present himself in the presence of a | now nearly filled up; and he was sent to anoint 
rebellious king, asserting his innocence, and , Elisha the son of Shaphat, to be prophet in his 
placing the source of the nation’s difficulties|room. He found him ploughing with twelve 
where they belonged, even upon his own trans- | yoke of oxen, himself with the twelfth, and as 
gressions. ‘I have not troubled Israel; it is| he passed by he cast his mantle upon him, and 
thou and thy father’s house, in that ye have | Elisha left the oxen and ran after him and said, 
departed from the living God.’ A boldness | ‘ Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and moth- 
worthy a prophet clothed with the anointing of | er, and then I will follow thee.’ And he said, 
the Most High. And how was he provided for | ‘‘ go back again, for what have I done to thee?” 
in the greatest extremity; when, fleeing for his | Then he turned back, took a yoke of oxen, pre- 
life, and weary of existence he laid himself down | pared- meat with the implements of husbandry 
under a juniper tree, where sleep came to his; he was using, and made a feast for the people; 
relief. Here he was aroused and fed by angels, | after which he arose, went after Elijah, and 
twice did he partake of a repast thus provided; | ministered unto him. 
by which he was strengthened to travel “forty! We now come to an affecting part of the nar- 
days, until he reached Horeb, the mount of rative; the strong affection that bound the young 
God.”” What passed here is a touching evidence | prophet to his spiritual father. He could not be 
of the tender care of an all-merciful Creator. The | induced to leave him ; no, not by entreaty. When 
contending elements rose in their majesty and the time came for Elijah to depart in a whirl- 
rent the mountains asunder, but they touched | wind, a means appointed by God to remove him, 
not the low place where the prophet had taken | that like Moses his place of rest should be un- 
refuge. He heard their crash, rose up in his | known, that men might revere the gift, and not 
* humility, and wrapped his face in his mantle; | the dust of him that exercised it, they de- 

when his ear was arrested by a voice in low, sweet | parted from Gilgal together. Here Elijah en- 
whispers, as if from a father whose watchful eye | treated his brother to tarry, informing him that 
had followed him every step in his mournful | the Lord had sent him to Bethel. But his pa- 
flight. No rebuke came, but the gentle query, | thetic reply was, “(as the Lord liveth and as 
“What dost thou here, Elijah?” Ah, he was | thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee,’ So they 
jealous for the Lord God of Hosts; the people | went down to Bethel, and so on to Jerico, and 


had departed from His law, the altars were thrown 
down, the prophets slain, and his life sought. 
Here he was assured by Jehovah himself, that a 
strong band remained unpolluted by idol wor- 
ship ; and that he must leave this mountain fast- 
ness, for his work was not yet done. 

When the famine he had foretold was sore in 
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through Jordan. Their journeyings were here 
to terminate ; and Elijah said to his companion, 
‘Sask what I shall do for thee before I am taken 
from thee ;” and he answered, ‘I pray thee leta 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” “ Thou 
hast asked an hard thing,” said Elijah, ‘ never- 
theless if thou seest me when I am taken from thee, 
it shall be so unto thee.” Did he not keep a 
close watch then? yea, verily, for all depended 
upon it. As they walked and talked, there ap- 
peared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and 
parted them asunder; and Elisha cried, ‘ my 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horseman thereof ;” and he rent his clothes in 
pieces, and with the mantle that fell from Elijah 
he returned and smote the waters of Jordan, call- 
ing on the Lord God of Elijah. These waters 
were divided for him, and he returned to Jerico. 
11th mo. 3rd, 1855. S. H. 


PASSION AND PREJUDICE; OR THE PERILS OF 
EXCITEMENT. 
“The rash of speech are often rash of hand.” 


“ Know thyself,” is the apothegm of an ancient 
sage. Such knowledge is indeed important, for 
there are few who are not afflicted with passions 
and prejudices, and thus at times cannot control 
their speech and govern their conduct. The 
great majority of the errors and crimes that are 
perpetrated throughout the world, are attributable, 
in some degree, to temporary excitement. “Mad- 


ness rules the hour,” and its consequences are 


often fearful. There is, indeed, scarcely an in- 
dividual, however calm and well poised in a 
mental point of view, who at times does find 
himself giving way to passion and prejudice, 
and thus in fact becoming temporarily insane. 


It is at such moments that all sorts of indiscre- | 


tions are committed—Harsh expressions are 
employed, friends are insulted, kindly hearts are 
lacerated, and feuds are fomented that continue 
for years. The sobersecond thought soon returns, 
and reason resumes her sway—but then, how 
difficult it is for poor human nature, the creature 
of selfishness and false pride, to make prompt 
and ample reparation. ‘The tendency rather is, 
to excuse the error and to charge the difference 
upon the individual injured. Who that 
looks through society with an intelligent eye and 
inquiring mind, cannot point out dozens of indi- 
viduals, who are absolutely consuming themselves 
by unnecessary excitement! Some are so ab- 
sorbed in political affairs, that they have no 
thought for their regular avocations, or the ordi- 
nary duties of life. They persuade themselves 
that they have suddenly become of extraordinary 
importance and possess paramount influence, and 
thus they run from door to door, inculcating 
their peculiar views, denouncing all who happen 
to differ from them, and often to the neglect of 
affairs that are essential to their future prosperity. 








They are to all intents and purposes mono- 
maniacs, and are mad for the time. They have 
become so identified with a particular course, 
that they can see no merit in any other, but on 
the contrary, believe all to be knaves or fools 
who hold views or sentiments which are adverse 
to theirs. But there are various kinds of excite- 
ment to which the credulous, the eager, and the 
impulsive are liable. All more or less abound 
with peril. Ever and anon, some enthusiastic 
individual fancies that he has made a great dis- 
covery in morals, in science, in manufactures or 
in commerce. Soon all his faculties are absorbed 
in the one great idea. He devotes his whole 
existence to it. He can neither think nor talk 
of anything else. By day and by night, the 
dream agitates and perplexes. In one case in a 
thousand, the anticipation is realized; whereas, 
in the vast majority, disappointment, vexation, 
anxiety and ruin, are the deplorable consequences. 
It is the theory of a distinguished philosopher, 
who has paid much attention to the human mind 
that “‘ one engrossing idea is always dangerous.” 
It is apt to disturb the mental equilibrium, and 
thus to unfit and disqualify the zealous and the 
enthusiastic, no matter how gifted, for the ordin- 
ary pursuits of life. Thus it is, that so many 
who are admitted to possess a genius for some 
particular art or profession, are common place or 
worse, in every other phase of human knowledge 
or intellectual research. The one idea has absorb- 
ed every other. The one devoted and untiring 
application has taken away all interest for the 
common things of life, and thus rendered the 
zealot, a child comparatively speaking in the ways 
of trade, commerce, business and the world at 
large. But scarcely a week goes by, in which 
we do not behold some sad illustration of the 
perils of excitement. The individual who is ever 
ready to adopt any new ism or doctrine that is 
started, whether in politics or religion, whether 
as relates to the material or the spiritual world 
—who does not reflect quietly and calmly, but 
jumps at a conclusion, so to speak, and at once 
becomes a monomaniac upon the subject—is ever 
in danger of having his mind disturbed, if not 
destroyed, and of thus being reduced to a truly 
lamentable condition. We should endeavor not 
only to KNOW ourselves, but to GOVERN our- 
selves. All have passions and prejudices, and 
all are therefore liable to forget themselves in 
some moment of temporary excitement. Who, 
indeed, cannot turn to such cases of forgetfulness? 
Who, even among the wisest and the best, are 
not compelled occasionally, to look back with sor- 
row and regret upon some incident of their lives, 
when they became suddenly excited, and said or 
did that which they must deplore to the end of 
their days. Alas! for the wretched victims, who 
have involved themselves still more deeply in 
error or guilt, and who, in some hour of excite- 
ment, have perpetrated acts, perhaps of blood. 
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shed and of death, and would now give worlds, 
if they possessed them, fully to atone. Again, 
therefore, we exclaim, gentle reader—beware ! 
beware! Excitement is the atmosphere of peril 
and of crime.—Pa. Inquirer. 


THE SIAMESE—AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
HONG KONG. 
U.S. Sreamer San at 
Hone Kone, August, 8th, 1856. 

Mr. Eprror,—Among the interesting objects 
which attract the attention of the stranger in 
Siam, the most prominent are the Watts, or tem- 
ples, and the Pagodas. 

The Buddhist is the prevailing and national 
religion. The present King, although convinced 
of the absurdities connected with the system, not 
only in a religious point of view, but also in a 
philosophical, cannot, from his position, abjure 
Buddhism. He may be styled an i fide/ Buddhist. 


The erection of a Watt is considered the most | 


praiseworthy act which a Siamese can perform, 
and as most surely securing to him salvation. 
The Pagodas are built on the grounds attached 
to the temples, and are many of them works of 
imposing grandeur. The base is generally octa- 
gonal, surmounted by a gracefully tapering spire, 
rising to a great height, by steps cut in the side. 
They are built of bricks, covered with glazed 
tiles, of different colors. The bases are orna- 
mented with figures formed of small pieces of 
the same, cemented together. 


In 


Each King erects one during his reign. 
the grounds connected with the temples, and 
which often are of large extent, are built houses 
for the priests, and contain various stone figures, | 
both of men and animals, many of the most 


grotesque appearance. 
Chinese Manufacture. 

The doors of entrance to the temples are most 
beautifully inlaid and ornamented with mother- 
of-pearl. The credit of this work I am also in- 
clined to give to Chinese workmen. The Watt 
Pho, which I visited, is the most interesting in 
Barykok. It contains an immense reclining 
figure of Buddha, one hundred and thirty-five 
feet in length. The idol is constructed on a solid 
foundation raised about five feet from the floor 
of the temple ; and is reclining on his right arm. 
It is all overlaid with gold ; the soles of the feet 
are ornamented with iuvlaid mother-of-pearl work ; 
and the impression produced on the mind by 
this gigantic figure is one of admiration for the 
grandeur, vastness and magnificence of the de- 
sign, and the manner in which it has been carried 
into execution; but one of pity that so much 
time, labor, and money, has been so uselessly 
thrown away. 

In the outer buildings of this temple are sev- 
eral hundred smaller figures, all gilded; and 
attached to it are six hundred priests. These 
priests attend to the religious ceremonies, and 


These are evidently of| 
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conduct the education of those intended for the 
priesthood. The people seldom visit the tem- 
ples to perform devotion; indeed the greater 
part of this is done by the priests alone. They 
ail wear yellow robes; this is the sacred color. 

One temple I visited was built in the form of 
a Chinese junk. Another had attached to it al- 
tars, on which are burned the bodies of the 
dead. These burnings are conducted with re- 
ligious ceremonies by the priests. The poor are 
thrown into a large yard, and there form food 
for vultures and dogs. I happened to be in this 
Watt one day, when the body of a poor man 
was thrown in. The vultures, for whose accom- 
modation large racks have been erected in the 
yard, made one impetuous attack, en masse, and 
soon were fighting like tigers over the body of 
the men. They were shortly joined by some 
villainous dogs, who also find accommodation 
here, and the work of tearing and devouring the 
corpse went on with astonishing rapidity. The 
rapacity and voraciousness of these disgusting 
birds is extraordinary. We soon turned from 
the sickening scene. The bones of these per- 
sons are afterwards burned by the priests, who 
are paid a certain sum yearly by the king. Such 
are the sights which almost daily come under 
the observation in Siam—heathen, and unen- 
lightened by the great luminary which has shone 
upon the path of more favored nations. 

In Siam, the gradations of rank are very nu- 
merous, and the utmost strictness is observed 
on all oceasions in paying those outward marks 
of respect which indicate the presence of one 
of superior social or political position. This is 
certainly very strange to the eye of an Ameri- 
can, as from the king down to the lowest man 
in the country, and at all times, under your 
hourly observation, this doing reverence is always 
going on. 

When any man of superior rank approaches, 
the inferior is obliged to go down upon his knees 
until he has passed; and when the king desires 
to go outin his boat, all other boats must move 
to the opposite side of the river, and there wait 
until he has departed. 

The people are generally very poor, and live 
in bamboo houses. They may be said to consti- 
tute a nation of slaves. Every man is at the 
king’s disposal; and is obliged yearly to give 
to the government so much of his time, or pay 
a certain ransom. The consequence is, that the 
people have made little or no advancement in arts 
or science. They have absolutely nothing, so far 
as I could observe, which they can say is Sja- 
mese; that is, in connection with science or art. 
Their tools of all descriptions ; their rice cleaning 
machines, for preparing their chief sustenance ; 
every thing but what nature has provided for 
them is Chinese. Much of this may be laid to 
climate; much to want of inducement to im- 
provement—in a word to oppressiva slavery, 
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which under all circumstances must and does 
produce the same effects—deterioration and deg- 
radation. 

During the middle portion of the day, which 
is intensely hot, they sleep; the morning and 
evening are appropriated to whatever business 
may need their attention. In fact, a Siamese 
sleeps almost three-fourths of his time. The 
rest he occupies in chewing betel, or drinking 
tea, while his wife does the work. The only 
clothing worn by the Siamese is the Serang* or 
Palai,* which encircles the waist. The hair is 
all shaved from the head, with the exception of 
a small portion on top, in front, which is allowed 
to grow to the length of three or four inches. 
The beard is thin and scanty, being seldom visi- 
ble. They often pluck it. 

The women dress in the same style as the 
men ; the younger also wear a pahome,* extend- 
ing from one shoulder across the chest in front, 
under the arm-pit of the opposite side, covering 
the breast. The hair is allowed to growin the same 
manner as that of their lords; they chew betel 
constantly, which blackens the teeth; and they 
may safely challenge the world for ugliness. 

The currency of Siam is of silver. It consists 
of Ticals of Béast, Selungs and Firungs. The 
Biast is worth sixty cents; the Selung, fifteen 
cents; the Firuog about seven cents. 
Courie is also used where smaller valuations are 
wanted. ‘These pieces are made from small bars, 
which are cut into pieces of the required size, 


and the ends of each piece are made to approxi- 


mate by hammering. They are then stamped. 

The principal products of Siam are sugar, 
rice, cocoa-nut oil, ivory and skins. The ivory 
is of fine quality, and highly valued in China 
for working up into chess-men, &c. 

Siam produces the finest fruits of the East in 
profusion. The pine apple, the mangostein, the 
banana, the mango, the lichse, the cocoa nut, 
the dhurien, the rambotan, and several others, 
whose names I have forgotten, abound in great 
plenty, and are of the finest quality. The man- 
gostein is the most delicious ; its refined delicacy 
of flavor is unsurpassed. For beauty of appear- 
ance when opened, it is unrivalled. An outer 
shell encloses five or seven pits of a snow white 
color, which forms a beautiful contrast with the 
rich red of the shell. It may be emphatically 
styled the ladies’ fruit. The dhurien is of large 
size, and disgusting odor—that of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is of a rich creamy consistence ; 
but the odor is so repulsive, that only long per- 
severance can make one appreciate and like it ; 
and when once the aversion to it is conquered, 
the desire for it becomes a strong passion. 

The Malay will undergo any privation, suffer 
any loss, give any sum of money, part with 


*I have given these words, spelled in English, as I 
heard them pronounced by the Siamese. 
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houses, wife, children, and all that man holds 
most dear, to gratify his appetite for this fruit. 
The fruit is not good until the tree producing it 
is about twenty years old; and although they 
might be much increased in number by planting, 
yet they are loth to take the trouble to do it. 
Each tree produces but five or six dhuriens. No 
man in the East plants acorns that oaks may 
grow for posterity. 

At Bankok are located several American mis- 
sionaries, both Baptist and Presbyterian. There 
are, also French and Portuguese Catholic mis- 
sions. The Americans are worthy men, but they 
can produce little or no effect on the adult popu- 
lation. Their efforts are principally directed to 
the youth. It must be a long time before much 
real change can be produced on the Siamese. 

At the request of the Prime Minister, the 
Commodore has taken two boys, one of them of 
high rank, to sea in the ship, to learn English, 
and gain whatever other information they can. 
These boys are great favorites, and are learning 
quickly. 

The day being appointed for leave-taking, Mr. 
Harris, and the officers then at Bankok, pro- 
ceeded in the king’s boats to the palace. At 
the landing, we were all placed in palanquins, 
borne on the shoulders of slaves, and carried to 
the ante-chamber of the audience hall. Having 
waited here impatiently over an hour for the 
royal pleasure to see us, we were at last sent for, 
and ushered into the hall. Here the king sat on 
a raised seat, with a table in front of him, on 
which were his tea apparatus, and his betel aut 
box, with water ewers. These were all golden. 
Prostrate on all fours, on each side of the hall, 
were the nobles of Siam, about two hundred, 
dressed in richly golden brocaded dresses. We 
entered, and sat on rugs in front of the king. 
During the whole interview, he poured out tea 
and drank it, raising the vessel containing it toa 
height of eighteen inches, and pouring it out in a 
long stream into his cup. He did not condescend 
to offer us any. No chairs or seats of any kind 
are allowed in this hall. When the king retired, 
the nobles made three profound bows of the head. 
He sent for us afterwards to his private apart- 
ments; a short conversation ensued, leave was 
taken, and the ceremonies connected with the 
making of the treaty with Siam were concluded. 

At 2 P. M., on that day, the flag at the house 
of the Embassy was struck, and our effects be- 
ing placed aboard the steam yacht, amid the 
cheers of all the Americans then in Bankok, and 
the stirring strains of our national air, from the 
band, we passed down the beautiful Menam, and 
early next morning we were once more aboard 
our floating home. Yours respectfully, 


J. E.S8. 


‘“‘ T remember an aged minister used to observe 
that ‘the most learned and knowing christians, 
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when they come to die, have only the same plain 
promises of the gospel for their support, as the 
common and unlearned,’ and so I find it. It is 
the plain promises of the gospel that are my 
support; and I bless God, they are plain promises 
that do not require much labor and pains to un- 
derstand them.” Dr. Warts. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1856. 








We insert in our columns this week an adver- 
tisement informing Friends who desire to procure 
free labor goods,’ where they may be obtained 
in New York. In our own city, at the corner of 
Fifth and Cherry Streets there is a similar estab- 
lishment. 

Facilities for obtaining these articles have 
much augmented in the last few years, and it is 
encouraging to the friends of freedom to feel 
that the demand has also increased. If a ma- 
jority of the States of our confederacy have de- 
clared their willingness not only to continue 
slavery where it exists, but to extend its banefu 
influence over territory now free, it is no less in. 
cumbent on those who have long regarded it as 
a system of iniquity to enter into a serious ex- 
amination whether they are bearing a faithful 
testimony against this sore oppression, or wheth- 
er by a participation in the bondman’s toil, they 
are not countenancing and encouraging the evil. 

Weare aware many deeply concerned ‘ Friends’ 
are so situated as to render a strict observance 
of this important testimony very difficult, if not 
impracticable—impossibilities are required of 
none; but in our section of the country 
most of the articles in domestic use can be pro- 
cured of free manufacture; and we believe if 
greater attention were given to the subject, 
Friends generally would see the inconsistency of 
using the products of a system they so unhesitat- 
ingly condemn. Any of us would consider 
holding a fellow man in bondage, or deliberately 
hiring him from his master, a gross violation of 
our testimony against slavery, but is it not also 
an infringement of the same testimony to pay 
his master for the products of his toil ? 

We are persuaded an honestindividualinquiry, 
with sincere desires to be rightly directed, and a 
firm pursuance of the convictions of duty, will 
enable us to maintain our principles under all cir- 
cumstances, and we trust that these may in the 
end triumph over wrong and oppression. 
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Mareriep,—On the 13th of 11th month, 1856, with 
the approbation of Middletown Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, at the house of her father, Henry C. Parry to 
Susan G., eldest daughter of Wm. W. Blakey, all of 
Middletown, Bucks County, Pa. 

, On the same day, with the approbation of By- 
berry Monthly Meeting, at the house of her father, 
Natuan C. Tyson to Asicait, daughter of John 
Roberts, all of 23d ward, Philadelphia. 








Drev,—On the 22:1 of 10th month, at her residence 
in Columbia, Pennsylvania, Desorau Wricut, widow 
of William Wright, in the 84th year of her age. 

This venerable Friend ‘removed from this city, to 
reside with her husband at Columbia, in the year 
1800, since which time she has been a resident of that 
place. About eight years ago, she received an injury 
which confined her to the house, and deprived her of 
the opportunity of mingling with her friends in their 
religious assemblies, but having been taught in early 
life to rely upon that “still, small voice,?? which 
speaks in the secret of the soul, she found it to be the 
solace and support of her declining years, thus reali- 
zing the declaration of the apostle, ‘* Ye need not that 
any man teach you, but asthe same anointing teach- 
eth you of all things, and is truth and no lie.”? She 
possessed an enlarged and liberal mind, and was pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the joys and sorrows of others. She 
received and enjoyed the visiis of her friends and 
neighbors without distinction of sect, while the mem- 
bers of the Religious Society to which she belonged 
who were travelling that way, were aiways welcome 
to the hospitalities of her home. She died of paralysis, 
after three days illness, and her funeral was attended 
by a large number of friends and neighbors. 


» On the 18th of Tenth month, JonatHan PALMER, 
in the 66th year of his age, a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, held on Cherry Street. 

» On the ist of 11th month, at Columbia, Lan- 
caster Co., Pennsylvania, CarHarine Harsy, in the 
87th year of her age. 

She had lived in companionship with her husband 
for sixty years, and was generally able to attend the 
little meeting at Columbia till near the close of her 
life, and occasionally found it required of ber to speak 
a word of exhortation to her friends. She was an af- 
fectionate wife and tender mother, and among her last 
expressions was a desire that her children might live 
near the Lord, and be affectionate to each other. 


, On the 10th inst., Gzorcr Taaa, in the 67th 
year of his age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
» At Purchase, N. Y., 10th mo. 30th, of dysen- 
tery, Joun H., son of Ellwood and Hannah G. Burd- 
sall, aged four years and four and a half months. 

The death of Hannan Stoan, has already been pub- 


lished, since which we have received the following 
notice : 


She was a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, 
and a diligent attender thereof, when in health. 

Her general cheerfulness of disposition was remark- 
able, and although her jouruey through life was attended 
with many trials, yet the evening of her days was 
passed in comfortable and pleasant associations with 
her family and friends. 

In her last illness she evidenced her companionship 
with the Good Shepherd, and to a remark made by a 
friend, that her sufferings were too severe, she replied, 
*¢ No, not too severe; I have been supported through 
that, and would be through her coming trials, adding 
her Saviour had brought her through many difficulties, 
and she had full confidence in him for the future.”’ 
Her close was calm and peaceful. 

Thus has passed away our esteemed Friend from 
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death unto life leaving the consolatory belief that all 
is well. 


Diep,—On 5th day, 10th mo., 23d, at Barclay Hall, 
the residence of Joshua Longstreth, Saran Cuapman, 
in the 84th year of her age, a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, held at Cherry street. 


(Communicated. ) 
Ricuarp P. Hunt departed this life on the evening 
of 7th inst., after a protracted illness, at his residence, 
Waterloo, Seneca County, New York. 


Extracts from the Minutes of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, held in Baltimore, by adjournments, from 
the twenty-seventh of the Tenth month to the 
thirtieth of the same, inclusive, 1856. 


Acceptable Epistles from our brethren of 
Philadelphia, New York, Ohio, Indiana and Gen- 
nesse, were received and read, evincing a con- 
tinued and united concern for the support of our 
important testimonies throughout the Society of 
Friends, which is encouraging to us. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare Essays of Epis- 
tles, as way may open, to these several Yearly 
Meetings, and report to a future sitting. 

The Committee on Indian concerns produced 
the following Report, which was read, and was 
satisfactory to the meeting. 

The Committee was continued, and encouraged 
to persevere in their Christian efforts to be ser- 
viceable to this people, who are so eminently ob- 
jects of our commiseration and benevolence. 

To the Yearly Meeting, now sitting :— 

The Committee on Indian concerns report, 
That in conjunction with our Friends of New 
York Yearly Meeting, associated with us in this 
concern, we have continued our care and atten- 
tion to the service for which we were appointed. 
We have not made a visit to the Senecas at Cat- 
taraugus during the past year, but have main- 
tained with them an active correspondence, and 
have been regularly informed of the general con- 
dition of the Indians, and of the occurrences at 
their Reservation, and at no period since our con- 
nection with them, have their affairs been in a 
more satisfactory situation. 

Tn a communication from an educated Indian, 
who now stands appointed United States In- 
terpreter, he says, “‘ These Indians are no longer 
what they once were. They have abandoned 
the war-path to that of following the plough, and 
they no longer subsist by fishing or hunting, but 
have turned the soil that remains to them, upon 
which the sturdy oak and the mighty hemlock 
once stood, into fruitful gardens and cultivated 
fields, upon which may be seen luxuriant crops 
of grain, waving and bowing their heads to the 
breeze; and they have become as eager for the 
improvement and training of the rising genera- 
tion for future usefulness, as they are to acquire 
the skill and means for the improvement of their 
farms and houses. Time has changed, and these 
Indians have changed with it. They look for- 
ward with confidence, that the day is not far dis- 
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tant, when they will stand upon an equal foot- 
ing with their white neighbors around them. 
Such is now the situation of the Senecas, and 
their improvement from year to year is more and 
more perceptible. Ina word, they see clearly 
that they must become industrious agriculturists 
or perish.” 

By another correspondent we are informed, 
that the Superintendent of Public Schools in the 
State of New York, had sent on an Agent to 
visit the Reservation, who, after a careful exami- 
nation of the state of matters among the people 
there, assured them he would report in favor of 
establishing two Boarding Schools among them, 
one for boys and one for girls, with the same 
public support as is given by the State to white 
children—that upon this assurance the Seneca 
Legislative Council had granted 100 acres of 
land for the location and accommodation of these 
Schools, with the necessary timber for the con- 
struction of the requisite buildings and other im- 
provements. 

The Building for the Orphan Asylum is finish- 
ed, and is-furnished with the requisite conveni- 
ences for the accommodation of fifty children and 
their necessary attendants. There are already 
thirty-four in the institution, who are comforta- 
bly provided for and apparently very happy. 

George H. Mannypenny, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs at Washington, in order to be- 
come fully informed of the actual condition of 
these Indians, made them a visit during the past 
summer, and having visited a number of them 
at their houses, and seeing their present improved 
condition, they were convened in a general meet- 
ing, when he delivered an address to them, and 
after some appropriate preliminary remarks, he 
told them that “the land they now occupy was 
the last resting place for them and their children, 
and that however desirous some of them might 
be to remove to the West, they could not be en- 
couraged to go—they must stay where they now 
are and be civilized, or be crushed and destroy- 
ed. He impressively advised them not to be- 
come unsettled, and to live in peace and harmo- 
ny among themselves—to cultivate their lands, 
be industrious and frugal, and avoid intemper- 
ance. He also urged them to educate their 
children, assuring them that neither as regards 
their intellectual endowments nor physical pow- 
ers, were they inferior to any other people on 
earth. He represented to them the responsible 
position the Seneca Nation now occupied before 
the world—told them he thought they were ina 
fair way to solve the problem whether the In. 
dians can be civilized in their communities, and 
that if they persevered in their efforts and suc- 
ceeded, they would be the means of saving thou- 
sands of their race in the West now degraded in 
ignorance. Philanthropists, he said, seeing their 
success, would then be encouraged to exert strong- 
er efforts to rescue the race from destruction ; 
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but if on the contrary, the Senecas fall back and 
return to their former habits, the disastrous con- 
sequences they would inflict upon themselves and 
their race cannot be estimated.” 

The Committee have been informed that this 
address, and the very friendly manifestations of 
a sincere desire on the part of the commissioner, 
to encourage the Senecas in their efforts to im- 
prove their condition, have had a most salutary 
influence upon them, not only by allaying the 
party dissensions that for some years past have 
agitated and divided them, but by extinguishing 
any disposition to look hereafter to some other 
country for a residence, they will be brought to 
understand and will more highly appreciate the 
value of their present homes, and consequently | 
there will hereafter be more difficulty in their 
being deprived of them. The great object of | 
our Yearly Meetings in going to the aid of these 
people, having been to recover and secure to them 
the homes descended from their forefathers, of 
which they had been most unjustly deprived, | 
may therefore, we trust, be considered accom- 
plished. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Com-| 
mittee. | 

Isaac Tyson, 
LypiA JEFFERIS. 





10th mo. 27th, 1856. 


The Committee in charge of the Fair Hill | 
Boarding School property, produced the follow- | 
ing Report, which was satisfactory, and the Com- 
mittee was continued :— 

To the Yearly Meeting, now sitting : 

The Committee having in charge the Fair Hill 

Boarding School property, report, That those of 


the Committee who have visited the School du- | 


ring the past year, have been satisfied with its 
general management, as appertaining to both the 
School ard the Farm. 

The number of scholars has increased, until 
they had at the last term, and have commenced 
the present with as many pupilsas could be com- 
fortably accomodated, the average number being 
about fifty. 

As a misapprehension seems to exist in the 
minds of some Friends with regard to the gratuit- 
ous scholarship, the Committee will state that 
scholars who are taken on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting, are such as contemplate engaging in 
teaching at least for a time, and who, while they 
have already a tolerably good education, are per- 
mitted to spend one term at Fair Hill without 
charge, in order that they may thus become quali- 
fied to be more useful to the young persons who 
may be placed under their care, and that in this 
manner the bounty of the Yearly Meeting, 
through this institution of learning, may be more 
widely diffused. 

The Committee has been informed that all who 
have been thus educated are now engaged in 





| of love and charity one towards another. 
| shall thus be preserved from all tale-bearing and 
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teaching, and that the Friends who have charge 
of the School, will be willing at the next term to 
receive two pupils of the description above spoken 


of. 
Timely application should be made to the 
Clerk of the Committee. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Ricwarp T. Bentiey, Clerk, 


29th of the month and 4th of the week. 

The Clerks produced the following Minute, 
which was satisfactory, viz: 

In the consideration of the First Query, and 
the Answers thereto from our different Quarter- 
ly Meetings, the meeting was introduced into a 
living exercise for the prosperity of the church. 
It was believed that if we were rightly concerned 
to meet with our brethren in humility of soul, 
we should experience a growth in the divine life, 


and should esteem it our highest privilege thus 


to mingle in communion together. At such sea- 
sons we should be favored, in a measure, with a 
foretaste of that holy feeling which is the attend- 


|ant of glorified spirits in ascribing praise and 


honor to Him that liveth for ever and ever. We 
would become reverently impressed with the para- 
mount importance of cultivating in our hearts a 
devotional spirit, and a closer union with the 
Author of our being. When the love of God 
becomes the predominant feeling of the soul, it 
leads us to seek communion with Him ; and un- 
der this holy influence, our religious mectings 
become seasons of instruction and enjoyment. 
Then we know brotherly kindness more and more 
to abound amongst us, and are enabled to furnish 
to the world a powerful evidence of the truth of 
our testimony respecting the spirituality of di- 
vine worship. 

Wehaveat this time been renewedly impressed 
with the importance to us as a religious body, 
that we constantly endeavor to cultivate feelings 


We 


detraction, and from unkindness of every de- 
scription, and be favored to experience that heay- 
enly joy that is diffused through the heart when 
it can ascribe “Glory to God in the highest,” 
and feel nothing but “peace and good-will to 
men.” Our love will then, like the fruitful 
bough to which the good Patriarch likened his 
son Joseph, run over the wall, and extend its 
precious fruits to all mankind. Even those whose 
principles and practices we cannot approve, will 
be objects of true affection and concern, under 
which a qualification may be experienced to draw 
them away from what is hurtful, and into the 
road of piety and virtue. We will love the per- 
son, while we cannot approve of his principles or 
practices, in accordance with the righteous com- 
mand, ‘Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you and 


. 
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your Father which is in heaven, for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

This love and charity will lead us, too, not to 
consider our own views as the standard of right, 
but, in true humility, to accord to others an 
equal sincerity of heart, and as deep concern for 
the prosperity of Zion, and the enlargement of 
her borders in the earth, as that which we claim 
for ourselves. It is the integrity of heart that 
God blesses. He may bless the integrity of pur- 
pose, and thus produce temporary inward peace, 
though the act may not be in entire accordance 
with his will; but it will not be that “ quietness 
and assurance forever” which are the attendants 
of the work of true righteousness ; so that, by at- 
tentive obedience, we will gradually be led to know 
the whole mind of the Most High concerning | 
ourselves, adding “ to our faith virtue, to virtue 
knowledge, to knowledge temperance, to temper- 
ance patience, to patience godliness, to godliness 
brotherly kindness, to brotherly kindness charity, | 
and thus become neither barren nor unfruitful in | 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

The guarded education of our younger mem- 
bers, in order to preserve them from the evil 
that abounds in the world, and to promote the | 
principles of righteousness, has agajn claimed our | 
serious consideration. We are led to fear that the 
responsibility resting on parents and guardians, 
is not always fully appreciated. To’them is com- 
mitted the care of the young mind at a period 
when it is peculiarly susceptible of those good or 
evil impressions which, in most cases, mould the 
character, and influence the destiny of the soul. 
How important, then, that the law of kindness | 
should prevail in every household, and that ex- 
amples of holiness should be exhibited for imita- 
tion in every family. 

We fully believe that a divine blessing will | 
rest upon those who faithfully fulfil this sacred | 
duty ; watching with care the precious plants en- 
trusted to their charge, seeking for ability and 
wisdom from on high, and relying upon divine 
grace as the efficient agent by which the great 
work is to be accomplished. Among the means 
suggested for advancing the best interests of the 
young, and preserving them from the seductive 
influences that surround them, the selection of 
suitable books for their perusal was shown to be 
of great value. In this age of stirring adventure 
and free inquiry, it is not to be supposed that 
their active minds will remain satisfied without 


persecute you, that ye may be the children of 





an effort for intellectual improvement; but the 
intellect, when not restrained by the prudent 
hand of experience, or guided by the light of 
heavenly truth, is liable to become entangled in 
the mazes of error, and to seek for happiness in 
the unsubstantial enjoyments of time. 

The frequent perusal of the holy Scriptures 


was affectionately recommended to all, as a pre- 
cious means of instruction in those spiritual 
truths which pertain to the highest interests of 
the soul. We have the testimony of the wise 
and good in every age of the Christian church, 
that these sacred records are profitable for edifi- 
cation, exhortation and example, and that they 
are able to make us “ wise unto salvation, through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus.” Thatliving faith 
which is “ the gift of God, and which works 
by love to the purifying of the heart,” will en- 
able us to appreciate the holy character and 
divine mission of the Son of God, who, by the 
wonderful works which God did by him, as well 
as by his sublime precepts, holy example, and 
patient sufferings, has glorified his divine parent, 
and promoted the salvation of men. But the 
salvation which is thus effected for us is inward 
and spiritual, resulting from that change of heart 
—that new creation—which nothing short of 
divine power can effect, and which, if we remain 
faithful, must endure forever. 

In the present state of mutability, it is not 
permitted, even to devoted servants of Christ, at 
all times, to “ see eye to eye;” but we see as 
through a glass, darkly, and hence the different 
views respecting non-essentials entertained by 
minds equally sincere, instead of creating jealousy 
and discontent, ought to be regarded as an ex- 
ercise for our faith, and an incentive to charity. 

A lively concern has been revived in this meet- 
ing, that our righteous testimonies against war 
and slavery may be maintained with unwavering 
fidelity and Christian meekness. It is only as 
we abide under the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ, and imitate his holy example, that we 
can become instrumental in the divine hand to 
stay the progress of these desolating evils, and 
promote the cause of humanity and justice. 

We are also encouraged to the faithful support 
of our testimony against the specious insinua- 
tions of a hireling priesthood; a system making 
high professions of piety and religion, but which, 
we are sorrowfully led to believe, is doing much 
to keep the minds of men in darkness and bond- 
age, laboring to turn them from the alone source 
of gospel knowledge—the light and life of God 
in the soul—to a dependanee on man, and on 
creeds and systems of belief contrived by human 
wisdom. While our hearts are filled with charity 
for those who are thus engaged, many of whom, 
we are willing to believe, are of opinion that they 
are doing God service, yet we are constrained to 
regard the whole system as the darkest cloud 
that ever intervened between a seeking soul and 
its God. Those universally interesting truths 
that *‘ God teacheth His people Himself,” and 
that “ye need not that any man should teach 
you, save, as the holy anointing teacheth you,” 
are wholly obscured, and in their stead is placed 
a dependance on man, and on his diversified and 
inconsistent teachings. ‘Thus war, slavery, and 


















every kind of oppression, find their advocates 
among those who profess to teach the peaceable 
and humane principles of the Lamb of God, and 
their deluded followers are permitted to remain 
in the practice of evils that may endanger the 
everlasting salvation of their souls. It is our 
abiding conviction that, in great measure, “ the 
leaders of the people do cause them to err,” and 
that if those who profess to be the ministers of 
the Most High, had firmly maintained the ne- 
cessity of that purity of heart, and those peacea- 
ble principles inculeated by the precepts of the 
Holy Jesus, the world would have been spared 
those awful exhibitions of carnage and bloodshed 
which are so often witnessed between different 
nations professing the religion of Christ. 

A renewed concern has arisen that in dealing 
with offenders, there may always be manifested 
that spirit of meekness and love, which will show 
we are laboring for their preservation and restora- 
tion. Thus the great object of religious associa- 
tion will be“attained, that of watching over each 
other for good, and giving aid to a brother when 
overtaken with weakness. 

The Clerks were directed to have 2000 copies 
of the Extracts printed for distribution among 
our mewbers, and Edward H. Stabler was re- 
quested to forward them as early as practicable 
to suitable Friends in the vicinity of the meetings 
for which they are intended. 

The Committee appointed at a former sitting 
to prepare Essays of Epistles, as way may open 
therefor, to the several Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond, now produced one embody- 
ing the Minute on the Exercise of this meeting, 
which was approved, and the Clerk was directed 
to forward a copy, signed on behalf of this meet- 
ing, to the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Gennessee re- 
spectively. 

Having been favored through the several sit- 
tings of the Yearly Meeting with precious eviden- 
ces of divine favor, by which we have been en- 
abled to transact the important business that has 
claimed our attention with much brotherly love 
and condescension, which is cause of true thank- 
fulness, adjourned. To meet at the usual time 
next yeer, if so permitted. 

BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, Clerk. 




















































































































































































































FARMERS OF AMERICA, LOOK AT THIS PICTURE! 

In Great Britain about 60,000 families own 
all the territory, which is occupied by over 27 
millions of inhabitants. Five noblemen, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, the Dukes of Argyle, 
Athol, Sutherland, and Buccleuch, own, perhaps, 
one-fourth of all Scotland. The estate of the 
Duke of Sutherland comprises about 700,000 
acres, or more than one thousand square miles. 
The domains of the Marquis of Breadalbane 
extend 100 English miles, aud reach nearly from 
sea to sea. By far the wealthiest proprietor in 
























































the lowlands of Scotland, is the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, whose estates cover several counties, and 
whose palace at Dalkeith, is an establishment of 
real magnificence. 
English law of descent is to concentrate the 
wealth in the hands of a few and support an 
hereditary territorial aristocracy. 
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The great object of the 





For Friends’ InteJligencer. 
‘¢ REVIEW OF THE WEATHER.” 


In the article last week bearing the above 


caption, several typographical errors occurred, one 
of which entirely perverted the truth as well as 
my meaning. 


The paragraph should read— 
“The month has been remarkably dry, une- 


qualled in any corresponding month as far back in 
our record as 1837, during which entire period on- 
ly two or three months have occurred with as small 
a quantity as one and a half inches ; the present 
registered only one and a quarter, while it usually 
varies this month from two and a half to four or 
five inches, reaching in 1849 six and a quarter 
inches !’—Whereas it is made to say “ during 
which period only two or three rains have ov- 
curred,” &e. 


As it is well known that very many rains oc- 
cur not sufficient to “lay the dust,” it is hoped 
the absurdity has been apparent to most readers, 


and that the correction has suggested itself. 


A portion of the last paragraph should read— 

10th mo., 1839. The Banks suspended specie 
payments this day, an incident, by the way, 
not yet requiring the age of the “ oldest inhabi- 
tant to bear it in Zively- remembrance.” The 
words here italicised being those wherein errors 
occurred—tbe word “‘time/y’’ having been sub- 
stituted for ively, making perfect nonsense of it. 

J. M. E. 
Eleventh mo., 22, 1856. 





A LANTERN TO GIVE LIGHT UNDER WATER. 

The lantern must be made of leather, which 
will resist the waves better than any other sub- 
stance, and must be furnished with two tubes, 
having a communication with the air above. One 
of these tubes is to admit fresh air for maintain- 
ing the combustion of the candle, and the other 
to serve as a chimney, by affording a passage to 
the smoke ; both must rise above the surface of 
the water. The tube which serves to admit fresh 
air must communicate with the lantern at the 
bottom, and that which serves as a chimney must 
be connected with it at the top. Any number 
of holes may be made in the leather of which 
the lantern is constructed, into which the glasses 
are fitted ; by these means the light will be dif- 
fused on all sides. In the last place, the lantern 
must be suspended from a piece of cork, that it 
may rise and fall with the waves. This ingenious, 
though simple mode, answers the purpose ad- 
mirably. 


FRIENDS’ 


ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
Continued from page 567, 

By the 22d of August, they had reached the 
latitude of 78° 41’—a distance greater than had 
been attained by any previous explorer, except 
Parry on his Spitzbergen foot-tramp. About 
this time, some of the party began to exhibit 
symptoms of discontent. The rapid advance of 
Winter, the deprivation of rest, and the slow 
progress of the Expedition, tended to produce 
depression. One person volunteered an opinion 
in favor of returning to the south, and giving up 
the attempt to winter. It was no time for half- 
way measures. Dr. Kane at once called a coun- 
cil of his officers, and listened to their views in 
full. With but a single exception, they declared 
their conviction that a further progress to the 
north was impossible, and urged the propriety of 
returning southward to winter. The commander 
maintained the opposite view. Explaining the 
importance of securing a position which might 
expedite future sledge-journeys, he announced 
his intention of warping toward the northern 
headland of the bay. Once there, he could de- 
termine the best point for the operations of the 
Spring, and would put the brig into Winter har- 
bor at the nearest possible shelter. His com- 
rades received the decision with cheerful acqui- 
escence, and zealously entered upon the perilous 
duties which it involved. During the process the 
gallant little vessel ran aground, and in the night 
had a narrow escape from fire. A sudden lurch 
tumbled the men out of their berths, and threw 
down the cabin stove, witha full charge of glowing 


anthracite. The deck blazed up violently, but by | 
the sacrifice of a heavy pilot-cloth coat the fire 


was smothered until water could be passed down 
to extinguish it. The powder was not fur off. A 
few moments more might have brought the ex- 
pedition to a sudden close. 

About the 10th of September the vessel was 
brought into a sheltered harbor between the isl- 
ands of the bay, in which she had been lying 
for some time, and all hands prepared for Win- 
ter quarters. Of their mode of life during the 
long darkness of an Arctic Winter, a vivid idea 
is given by the following extract from Dr. Kane’s 
journal. 

“ How do we spend the day when it is not 
term-day, or rather the twenty-four hours? for 
it is either all day here, or all night, or a twi- 
light mixture of both. How do we spend the 
twenty-four hours ? 

“ At six in the morning, McGary is called, 
with all hands who have slept in. The decks are 
cleaned, the ice-hole opened, the refreshing beef- 
nets examined, the ice-tables measured, and 
things aboard put to rights. At half-past seven 
all hands rise, wash on deck, open the doors for 
ventilation, and come below for breakfast. We 
are short of fuel, and therefore cook in the cab- 
in. Our breakfast, for all fare alike, is hard 
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tack, pork, stewed apples, frozen like molasses 
candy, tea and coffee, with a delicate portion of 
| Taw potato. After breakfast, the smokers take 
| their pipe till nine; then all hands turn to, 
| idlers to idle and workers to work; Ohlsen to 
| his bench, Brooks to his preparations in canvas, 
McGary to play tailor, Whipple to make shoes, 
Bonsall to tinker, Baker to skin birds—and the 
rest to the ‘ office!’ Take a look into the Arctic 
Bureau. One table, one salt-pork lamp with 
rusty chlorinated flame, three stools, and as many 
waxen faced men with their legs drawn under 
them, the deck at zero being too cold for their 
feet. Each has his department : Kane is writing 
and sketching, and projecting maps ; Hayes copy- 
ing logs and meteorologicals ; Sontag reducing 
his work at Fern Rock. A fourth, as one of the 
members of the hive, has long been defunct; 
you will find him in bed, or studying‘ Littell’s 
Living Age.’ At 12, a business round of in- 
| spection, and orders enough to fill up the day 
—_ work. Next, the drill of the Esquimaux 
dogs— my own peculiar recreation—a dog-trot, 
specially referring to legs that creak with every 
kick, and rheumatic shoulders that chronicle 
every descent of the whip. And so we get on 
to dinner-time ; the occasion of another gather- 
ing, which misses the tea and coffee of breakfast, 
but rejoices in pickled cabbage and dried peaches 
instead. 

‘“‘ At dinner, as at breakfast, the raw potato 
comes in our hygienic luxury. Like doctor-stuff 
generally, it is not so appetizing as desirable. 
| Grating it down nicely, leaving out the ugly red 
spots liberally and adding the utmost oil as a lu- 
bricant, it is as much as [ can do to persuade the 
mess to shut their eyes and bolt it, like Mrs. 
Squeer’s molasses and brimstone at Dotheboy’s 
| Hall. Two absolutely refuse to take it. 1 tell 
| them of the Silesians using its leaves as Spinach; 

of the whalers in the South Seas getting drunk 
on the molasses which had preserved the large 
potatoes of the Azores; I point to this gum, so 
fungoid and angry the day before yesterday, and 
(so flat and amiable to-day—all by a potato 
poultice. My eloquence is wasted; they perse- 
vere in rejecting the admirable compound. 

‘Sleep, exercise, amusement and work at 
will, carry on the day till our 6 o’clock supper— 
a meal something like breakfast and something 
like dinner, only a little more scant, and the 
officers come in with the reports of the day. Dr. 
Hayes shows me the log, [ sign it; Sontag, the 
weather, I sign the weather; Mr. Bonsall the 
tides and thermometers. Thereupon comes in 
mine ancient Brooks, and I enter in his journal 
No. 3 all the work dune under his charge, and 








| 


| discuss the labors for the morrow. 

“ McGary comes next with the cleaning up 
arrangement, inside, outside, and on decks, and 
Mr. Wilson follows with ice measurements. And 

‘last of all comes my own record of the day gone 












by: every line, as. I look back upon its pages, 
giving evidence of a weakened body and a 
harassed mind. 

«‘ We have cards sometimes, and chess some- 
times, and a few magazines—Mr. Littell’s 
thoughtful present—to cheer away the evening.” 

Toward the end of April, the arrangements 
for a journey of exploration were completed, and 
leaving the brig in charge of a trustworthy de- 
tachment, four able-bodied and six disabled men, 
the commander, with seven others, set out upon 
the tour over the ice. His plan was to foliow 
the ice-belt to the Great Glacier of Humboldt, 
and from that point, to stretch along the face of 
the glacier to the north-west, and make an at- 
tempt to cross the ice to the American side. The 
stores of the party consisted of pemmican, bread, 
and tea, a canvas tent five feet by six, and two 
sleeping bags of reindeer skin. The sledge 
was light, built of hickory, and but nine feet 
long. A soup-kettle, for melting snow and mak- 
ing tea, was arranged to boil either with lard or 
spirits. A subdivision of the party with another 
sledge started two days before the departure of Dr. 
Kane, which took place on the 27th. He reached 
the Great Glacier in safety. The coast of Green- 
landisin the vicinity of ahighly picturesque char- 
acter. The red sandstones present an impressive 
contrast with the blank whiteness, associating 
the cold tints of the dreary Arctic landscape 
with the warm coloring of more southern lands. 
The different layers of the cliff have the appear- 
ance of jointed masonry, and the narrow line of 
greenstone caps them with natural battlements. 
At one place rose the dreary semblance of a cas- 
tle, flanked with triple towers, completcly isola- 
ted and defined. To these Dr. Kane gave the 
name of the ‘Three Brother Towers.” A still 
more striking object was a single cliff of green- 
stone, north of latitude 79 degrees, which reared 
itself from a crumbled base of sandstones, like the 
boldly-chiseled rampart of an ancient city. On 
one extremity stands a solitary column or min- 
aret tower, as sharply finished as if it had been 
cast for the Place Vendome. The length of 
the shaft alone is four hundred and eighty feet, 
and it rises on a plinth or pedestal itself two 
hundred and eighty feet high. “I remember 
well,” says Dr. Kane, “ the emotions of my party 
as it first broke upon our view. Cold and sick 
as I was, I brought back a sketch of it, which 
may have interest for the reader, though it 
scarcely suggests the imposing dignity of this 
magnificent landmark. Those who are happily 
familiar with the writings of Tennyson, and have 
communed with his spirit in the solitudes of a 
wilderness, will apprehend the impulse that in- 
scribed the scene with his name.” No descrip- 
tion can do justice to the Great Glacier itself. 



























































































































































































































































milesin length from Cape Agassiz to Cape Forbes, 
vanishes into unknown space at not more than a 
single day’s railroad travel from the Pole. The 
interior with which it communicated, and from 
which it issued, was an unsurveyed sea of ice, 
apparently of boundless dimensions. 





Rising in solid glassy wall, three hundred feet 
above the water level, with an unknown unfath- 
omable depth below it, its curved face sixty 
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The journey, however, failed of success in 


forcing a passage to the north. On the sixth 
day the party were attacked by scurvy, from 
which they had suffered terribly during the Win- 
ter. Two of the number were taken with snow- 
blindness, and one was condemned as altogether 
unfit for travel. To crown their discomfitures, 
they found that the bears had got hold of their 
pemmican casks, and thus destroyed their chances 
of recruiting their supply of provisions at the 
several caches. Dr. Kane himself was seized 
with violent illness; his limbs became rigid, and 
certain tetanoid symptoms made their appear- 
ance. In this condition he was unable to make 
more than nine milesaday. He was strapped 
upon a sledge, and the march continued; but 
he was soon so much reduced as to find the mod- 
erate temperature of 5° below zero intolerable. 
His left foot was frozen up to the ankle joint, 
and the same night it became evident that the 
difficulty in his limbs was caused by dropsical ef- 
fusion. The next day he grew delirious and 
fainted whenever he was taken from the tent to 
the sledge. Every man in the party was so far 
gone as to make the continuance of the journey 
impossible. Scarcely able to travel, they bore 
the commander back to the brig, which they 
reached by forced marches on the fourteenth. 
Dr. Kane was entirely prostrated for about a 


week. The first business after his convalescence 


was to arrange new parties for exploration. They 
returned in safety, with ample experience of the 
perils of Arctic discovery. 


Passing over the remainder of the Summer, 
without further extracts from the interesting 


narrative, we find the little party prepared to 
encounter the terrors of a second Winter in 
that dreary region. The brig was fast in the 


ice, and every effort for her liberation had prov- 
ed unsuccessful. At this crisis Dr. Kane called 
all hands together, and explained to them the 
reasons which had decided him not to forsake 
the brig. He left it to the choice of each man, 
however, to attempt an escape to open water, or 
to stand by the fortunes of the expedition. Eight 
of the seventeen survivors of the party resolved 
to remain with their commander; the others 
were fitted out with every appliance that could 
be furnished, and departed on their almost des- 
perate enterprise. They carried with them every 
assurance of a brother’s welcome should they be 
driven back; but it was not until after many months 
of trial and hardship that they were seen again. 





Let us not fail frequently to reflect upon the 
greatness and number of our own faults, and the 
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yast need we have of allowance, both from God 
and man, considering how hard it would go with 
us, if men could see all the inmost thoughts of 
our hearts, or knew all the secret actions of our 
lives ; and if God was to judge us with severity 
according to them. Let us first cast the beams 
out of our own eye, before we pretend to remove 
the mote from our brother’s. 


AUTUMN. 


Autumn days are atealing, stealing, gently stealing, 
O’er the evetide of the year ; 

Springtime’s flowers they have flown, 

Summer’s treasures they are gone, 

And rustling leaves are here. 


Autumn winds are sighing, sighing, sadly sighing, 
Through the forest hoar ; 

They seem to say to bud and flower, 

" That decked so late the woodland bower, 

Your transient reign is o’er. 


Autumn leaves are falling, falling, lightly falling, 
All the wildwood through ; 

Where springtime dropt her garlands bright, 

And summer nursed them with her light, 

Her warmth, her shower and dew. 


Autumn leaves are falling, falling, so calmly falling, 
Telling of bright visions flown ; 
Hopes and joys my bosom nourished, 
Friends so dear, so fondly cherished, 
Gone—Oh! where have they gone. 


Lo! all things bright are fading, fading, forever fading, 
Like the leaves that fall ; 

Some canker cold with frosty fingers, 

Around this life forever lingers, 

And blights its beauties all. 


But ah! this thought is gloomy, gloomy, dark and 
gloomy, 

This brooding o’er decay ; 

For in creation’s lovely steps, 

Death ever pours its bitter drops, 

And all things pass away. 


But there’s a hope that’s beaming, beaming, brightly 
beaming, 


O’er decay and gloom ; 

That speaks of realms more pure and bright, 
Of realms that know no cloud nor night, 
Where flowers unending bloom. 


Ettwoop TRUEBLOOD. 


LINES TO PUESY. 
Beautiful vision ; I kneel no more 
At thy radiant throne— 
The dreams of a world I loved are o’er, 
And [ am alone— 
Alone: for the world of beautiful things, 
Where fancy flutters her rainbow wings, 
And hope with her lute of silver sings 
Her warbling song— 
Is pass’d away likea pleasant thought, 
Or a midnight dream that comes unsought, 
And soon is gone! 


Beautiful vision! when scarce a boy, 
Untamed and free, 
One day I wander’d with heedless joy 
In search of thee : 
I well remember the time—’twas spring— 
The new born winds were abroad on the wing, 
And the azure of heaven did tremble and sing 
With the lark’s sweet note; 
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I follow’d him upward with straining eyes, 
And panted for pinions with him to arise, 
And heavenward float! 
Beautiful vision! I wander’d on 
By a soft-toned stream, 


That leap’d with joy and laugh’d at the sun, 
As it drank his beam; 


And soon, like a child fatigued from play, 
Who wanders from blossom to blossom all day, 
I laid me down in the noon-tide ray 

And softly slept— 
When a spirit, in form and shape like thine, 
Kiss’d me in sleep with her lips divine— 

I woke and wept! 
Beautiful vision! full many a day 

Since that sweet dream, 
l’ve seen thy form of glory play 

In blossom and beam,— 
At morn when glitter’d the diamond dew— 
At noon when the soft winds warmly blew; 


At eve when the mountains their tall shades threw 
Away from the sun— 


At night when the young moon rose from the main, 
And far over forest and fountain her chain 
Of silver spun. 


Beautiful vision! a change comes o’er 
My dreams of thee— 

I turn, with thee to commune no more, 
Loved poesy ! 

With tears I abandon my own sweet lute, 

My heart is sick, and my lips are mute, 


As I yield up to silence the friends of my youth, 
Whose warblings brought 


Shadows of beauty to whisper with me— 
Love, hope, feeling, and fantasy, 
From the realms of thought! 


— Baron Smith. 


EXERCISE IN OPEN AIR. 


From Hartstene’s Expedition to the Polar Sea 
we extract the following: 

Nature has qualified man to breathe an atmo- 
sphere 120 degrees above zero, or 50 below it, a 
difference of 170 degrees, without injury to 
health; and the doctrines of physicians that 
great and sudden changes of temperature are in- 
jurious to health is disproved by recorded facts. 
There are very few Arctic navigators who die in 
the Arctic zone; it is the most healthy climate 
on the globe to those who breathe the open air. 
We have among our associate observers and re- 
cords, the changes of temperature in Australia, 
where the temperature rose to 115 at 3 o’clock, 
P. M., and next morning at 5 o’clock was down 
to 40 degrees—a change of 75 degrees in 14 
hours. There the people are healthy—and another 
at Franconia, N. H., where the changes are the 
most sudden, the most frequent, and of the 
greatest extent of any place with which I am in 
correspondence on the American continent, and 
yet there is no town of its size that has so great 
a population of its inhabitants who pass the age 
of threescore years and ten. Itis the quality 
of the changed air that constitutes the difference 
that physicians notice, and not the temperature. 
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PHYSICAL ASPECT OF MAN. 


An examination of 20,000 infants, at the 
Maternite in Paris, gives for the weight of the 
new-born 6 lbs.; the same mean value obtains 
for the city of Brussels. For about a week 
after birth, this weight undergoes an actual 
diminution, owing to the tissue destruction which 
issues through the establishment of respiration, 
and which for a time exceeds the gain from nu- 
trition. For the same age, the male infant is 
heavier than the female; but this difference 
gradually diminishes, and at twelve years their 
weight is sensibly the same. Three years later, 
at the period of puberty, the weight is one-half 
of what it is finally to be, when full development 
is revealed. 

The maximum weight eventually attained, is 
a little more than twenty times that at birth, 
this holding good for both sexes; but since the 
new-born female weighs less than the standard, 
and the new-born male more, the weight of the 
adult male is 137 lbs., and of the adult female 
121 lbs. The mean weight of a man, irrespec- 
tive of his period of life, is about 107 lbs., and 
of a woman, nearly 94 lbs. The mean weight 
of a human being, without reference either to age 
or sex, is about 99 lbs. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Firove awn Meau.—The foreign news has had no 
effect on breadstuffs. Sales of fresh ground Flour are 
making at $675 per bbl. Small sales of extra and 
fancy brands at $63a8}. There is little or no ex- 
portdemand. Rye Flour is worth $4% per barrel. 
Corn Meal is very dull, at $3 25 per bbl. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at 
$152 a 154, and $160 a 163 for white. Rye 
comes in slowly; sales of Penna. at 80c. Corn is 
in demand; sales of prime yeHow at 67 cents, afloat, 
and 66 cents in store. Oats are dull; sales of 
prime old Pennsylvania and Delaware at 43 a 44c. 








REE LABOR GOODS.—Persons who would avoid 
using the products of unrequited toil, are hereby 
respectfully informed that an extensive and fully as- 
sorted stock of Free Labor Groceries, also an assort- 
ment of free cotton goods, is now in store, at No, 207 
Fulton street, New York city, where orders will be 
promptly executed by the agent, E. Towne; and the 
Board of Managers of the New York Free Produce As- 
sociation of Friends, take great pleasure in assuring 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause, that they can 
fully rely on the goods being as represented. 
On behalf of the Board. 
Isaac H. ALLEN. 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 
JonatHan Dickenson. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session ot this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER. 












OARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES. 
TER, PA.—This School is designed to accommo- 
date a limited number of pupils, and the regular 
course of instruction comprises all the usual branches 
(Drawing included, if desired,) of a solid English ed- 
ucation. 

The School Year is divided into Two Sessions. The 
first commencing Qn the first Second Day in the Fifth 
Month, and continuing twenty weeks. 

The second commencing on the First Second Day 
in the Eleventh Month, and continuing twenty-two 
weeks. 

TERMS : 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Summer Session,) $65 00 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Winter Session,) 75 00 

One half payable in advance, the remainder in the 
middle of the sessions. 

Instruction given in the Languages at the usual ex- 
tra charges. 

It is very desirable that pupils should commence 
with the sessions. 

REFERENCES: 


Caleb Carmalt, Susquehanna County; Benjamin P. 
Moore, Harford County, Md.; Wm. P. Sharpless and 
Philip S. Justice, Philadelphia; Stephen Paschall, 
Montgomery County, Pa.; Hannah P. Davisand Philip 
P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

ELIZABETH W. RICHARDS, Principal. 

West Chester, 10th mo. 25th, 1856—5t. 





] ANTED,—A good, steady, temperate Friend 
who is a good miller, to whom liberal wages 
will be given and constant employment; apply to 
J. M. WILSON, 
Barclay P. O., Whiteside County, Illinois. 
10th mo. 1:, 1856. 


‘LDRIDGE’S HILL FOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


\NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 

will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.——Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For furiher particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to com- 
mence the Winter Session of this institution on the 
first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher ; Also 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical Practioner 
—the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, the 
later by plates adapted to the purpose. TERMS— 
$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges except for the 
Latin and French languages, which will be $5 each. 
For Circulars, including references and further par- 

ticulars, address 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
Lonponerove P. O., Chester County, Pa 
10 mo. 25—5t. 








